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» the corruption of the people.” 


THE GREAT LORD CHATHAM. 


x. Pitt, when contending for a Reform in Parliament, in 1782, told the House, that he personally 
- that it was the opinion of his father, that, ‘‘ without recurring to first principles in this respect, 
d establishing a more solid and equal representation of the people, by which the proper constitu- 
nal connection should be revived, this nation, with the best capacities for grandeur and happiness 
any on the face of the earth, must be confounded with the mass of those whose liberties were lost 


MR. PITT. 


“ Tue defect of representation is the national disease ; and unless you apply a remedy directly te 
hat disease, you must inevitably take the consequences with which it is pregnant. Without a Par- 
amentary Reform the nation will be plunged into new wars; without a Parliamentary Reform you 
aonot be safe against bad ministers, nor can even good ministers be of use to you. No honest 
nan can, according to the present system, continue minister.”———Mnr. Prirt’s Sprecu, 1782, 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


Jupitee PARLIAMENT. That House, 
t Honourable House, that self same 
embly, that far famed body of men, who, 
he blessed forty ninth year, evén in the 
ar of Jubilee, refused to censure the 
ke of York, and also refused to censure 
rd Castlereagh, and even to inquire into 
conduct of Henry Wellesley, and Mr. 
rceval, all three of whom stood distinctly 
arged with havitig trafficked in Seats in 
ht same Honourable House ; that House, 
at Honourable House, has, at last, come 
a decision, relativé to the policy and 
nduct of the Walcheren Expedition ; 
, that decision is, that the ministers, 
io planned the Expedition, who sent it 
th, and who kept it there so long, are 
‘only not worthy of censure for this part 
their measures, but, on the contrary, 
hy of praise—-An Inquiry, at the bar 
the House, has been going on ever since 
beginning of February, The evidence 
ing closed about a fortnight ago, the 
‘mbers of the Honourable House began, 
. Monday week, their debates upon it, 
lich debates they closed on the following 
nday, March the $0th, when they di- 
ded as follows: 
ng the undertaking of the | 
Expedition - - - ~ - ~~ 227 
punst such censure = - = = = 275 
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For censuring the keeping of our sol- 
diers so long in Walcheren - ~- 224 
Against such censure += = + «+ + 275 


Majority for the Ministers - - 51 

For approving of the keeping of our 
Soldiers so long in Walcheren - + 253 
Against such approbation - - + = 232 


oo 


Majority for the Ministers + - 21 





There is no occasion for me to say much 
upon this subject, at least, by way of com- 
ment upon cither the debatings or che rolengs. 
As to the debatings, the mind of every man 
in the country was made up, long before, 
very long indeed before those debatings be- 
gan; and, asto the votings, they speak for 
themselves, and, in most. eloquent and 
convincing language do they speak. 
But, the result of this grand parliamentary 
conflict is very interesting as an illustra~ 
tion of certain doctrines, held by the most 
strenuous opponents of Parliamentary Re- 
form. I, for my part, do not think it 
worth while to give any opinion upon, or 
to say a word about, the dreadful Expedi- 
tion to Walcheren, in any other way than 
as the result of the Inquiry, respecting it, 
bears upon the grand question of Domestrc 
Reform, without which, a great majority 
of the nation is convinced, no change 
of ministers would give ~s a chance of. 

| rmanent g to country at 
corpo "The men, who oppose the pre- 





-lsent ministers, are also the nts of 


us, who are for a Reform, wit which 
good, and without which we 
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tion. ‘To be sure, both parties, the INS 
and the OUTS, are opposed to such Re- 
form; but itis, at present, only the OUTS 
that make representations respecting the 
conduct of the Honourable House; and, 
therefore, it is with them, that we have 
now more immediately to do. There 
are two notab’e pieces, upon. record, 
coming from the mouths and the pens of 
these our adversaries. ‘The first is a Speech 
of Mr. Ponsonby, and the second, an article 
en the Edinburgh Review. Mr. Ponsonby 
is looked upon as Captain General of the 
regularly disciplined and embodied army 
of Opposition; and, the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers may be regarded as Auxiliaries in 
the same cause, the very heart’s blood and 
soul of which, is, a prospect of place and 


profit. Mr. Ponsonby, at the time 


when Mr. Madocks made his motion for 
an Inquiry into the selling of Seats, both 
voted and spoke against inquéry into the con- 
duct of Lord Castlereagh and Mr. Perceval, 
though Mr. Madocks pledged himself to 
prove the truth of his charge. So far from 
appearing to think, that the country ought 
to be dissatisfied with that refusal to in- 
uire, Mr. Ponsonby appeared to think, 
that the country had no right to meddle 
with such matters ; and, the Honourable 
House resolved, 310 to 85, that they would 
enter upon no inquiry into the matter. 
Very well: but, now, bearing this in mind, 
let us hear what Mr. Ponsonby said about 
inquiry, relative to the Walcheren Expe- 
dition. His words are of great import- 
ance here. They are, remember, words 
coming from one of those, who voted 
against inquiry, when the Charge, against 
the very same ministers, was, having sold, 
actually sold, Seats in Parliament. 
** An Inquiry,” he said, « was indeed ne- 
* cessary : not however to ascertain whe- 
‘* ther the Expedition was a calamity or 
“ not, but to ascertain to whom the ca- 
“ lamity was imputable. This was the 
“only. object of the proposed Inquiry, 
“and condemnation would of course fol- 


“low the discovery. Condemnation of. 


“the culprit, whoever he might be, was 
“ indeed imperiously demanded,—« The 
“enemy has declared (said Mr. Pon- 
*‘sonby) that the Genius of France con- 
“ducted the British army to perish in 
* the pestilential marshes of Walcheren.” 
**No; it was not the Genius ‘of France, 
“but the Demon 


. of 
* divided, distracted, incapable ad- 


“ ministration ; ill thought of by all, and | sonby 
“ suspected by lieusalaaes ‘castenner people 


weak, . 





(5l 
“ by the country, and divided agains One 
“another ; their very leader—he wy 
‘* commanded the finances of the natig 
“declaring himself innocent becauy , 
“was ignorant. Behold the picture ¢, 
“British Ministry! Why should Bo 
* naparté wage hostility against the cow, 
‘try of which such men are the Mins. 
“ters? What need has he of his gre 
“‘ power and talents to cope with their ip 
sincerity to themselves, and their inc 
“pacity in their offices ? men who wer 
“‘ unanimous that their inefiicient colleacy 
« should be dismissed, yet allowed him » 
“‘ remain in de him to con. 
“duct the greatest Expedition whic 
“ ever left our coast, on which the eyed 
« England were fixed, and the fate of 
“ Europe depended—lest they should hu 
“ his feelings! Men who were content 
“« send our brave soldiers to their grave= 
“ content to squander the treasures of tik 
“ country—content to tarnish our nationd 
“nate, in the hope of finding some 
“lourable pretext for reconciling the Nob 
“ Lord’s feelings to. his incapacity ' When 
“ was their consideration for the hour 
“ of their country ?. Where for the fam 
“of the army ? Where for the feciip 
‘of the people who had commitied such 
“atrust into their bands? and yet am 
 isit to be endured, that one of those me 
“should be transferred to the head of 
“ present Administration, and demandil 
“ the confidence of that house, desire 
“ abstain from all inguiry into their m* 
fortunes, till Ae should think prope! ® 
“ give it his information. We have * 
“deed experienced many calami 
“ We have tolerated innumerable sulle 
‘ings and privations ; but if this dema 


« is this night acceded to; if such 2° 
“nister obtains the confidence °! 4 
« house, then malignant men enough 7 
“ be found in the nation, to pronoun’ 
“‘ greatest calamity——-Sucn A ete 
« Commons !’”?~— Very well, the Hone 
ble House has now enquired, and 4 a 
They have decided, too, that there 
no ground for censure ;. and, iste 
censure, that there was ground for 
bation. The- House have dec 

only thet the sending forth ofthe «7 
tion was not wrong, butithat We" "c) 
and that it was right also to. 
diers in Walcheren, * 2 
began to make its d 
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st One 
Why 


hose ministers, who planned, executed, 

d persevered in the Expedition ¢ Ground 

jough upon the principles of the Refor- 
ugl 








ie & sts ; but, upon no other principles what- 
Oty cr.-——But, now let us hear the Epry- 
Du sen Revirwers, who abused the Re- 


ts rmists, and who, in their very last Num- 
lin. er, have represented them as little better 
prea »» anarchists. These Reviewers, who 
t ve been but very little other than 


ere political partizans; mere tools in 
be hands of the Opposition; these men, 
»me of whom have been stuffed into the 
onourable House and into places, have 
en the most active opponents of Reform 
f Parliament. Let us now, therefore, hear 
hat they said, when they were looking 
brvard to the result of the Inquiry which 
as now taken place.—The passage, which 
am about to insert, is from “ Remarks 
pon the Conduct of the War’’ publish- 
i by them in the Number for October last. 
“They” (the partizans of the minis- 
rs) “have admitted all their failures tobe 
complete and fatal; they have con- 
fessed, that the opportunities which they 
have lost will in all likelihood never re- 
turn. After a few wretched attempts 
to divide the blame among themselves, 
in shares different from those in which 
the country is disposed to apportion it, 
they have been compelled to allow that 
among themselves it must all be divid- 
ed,and upon them alone must the re- 
sponsibility rest. ‘They have not dared 
to deny, that the prospects of the Con- 
tinent are become more dismal than 
ever; that its confidence in England is 
ud that the map of Europe, from 
“oscow to Paris, and from Lapland to 
Calabria, offers to the eye only a col- 
lection of States, aggrandized by her 
hostility, or rained by the perilous 
bounty of her alliance. Abroad and 
 home—which way soever the eye 
“an turn, ourrulers have amply admitt- 
ed, that our affairs are only not despe- 
fate, and have themselves come bor. 
‘Ward to declare, that the empire is re- 
Ses, toa state of difficulty, from which 
ere can be at least no precedent of 


ls ever having e scapec in former times. 
Aad after all Galatians’ thei 
se, the only | 
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nominy, and weighed down with almost 
intolerable burdens—to the very brink 
of destruction :—* but the King is very 
old,’ and‘ he has reigned above halfa 
century.’—It now remains to be seen, 
whether that PARLIAMENT, which stands in 
no need of reformation—-which is a fair 
representative of the people of England— 
witch speaks the sentiments of the country 
—will be satisfied with this set-ofl; 
and once more acquit the Ministers of 
ali blame for their recent mismanage- 
ment. ~ Holding, in common with the 
Parliament. itself, the doctrine of its 
purity and of its sufficiency to save the 
State, we cannot anticipate such a de- 
cision. But #f, unhappily, we should 
find ourselves mistaken; if, again, every 
measure and every minister be covered 
over with its approbation, then we rvalb 
veniure to predict, not that the Government 
ts acquitted, but ‘THAT THE PARLIA- 
MENT STANDS CONDEMNED; and 
we shall most unwillingly be compelled to 
appear in the foremost, rank of those who 
must acknowledge that they are convinced 
and converted. For it is needless to dis- 
guise the matter. A refusal 4o punish 
the authors of our misfortunes can only 
mean one of two things—either that 
there has been no blame incurred—or 
that it is inexpedient to declare it, be- 
cause such a resolution would drive the 

uilty persons from the Government. 
in the one case, the Parliament will 
show that it is not the Representative of 
the Country ; in the other, we shall have 
a conclusive proof that the Ministers of 
the Crown are irremoveable. The re- 
sponsibility of her rulers, that fairest fea- 
ture in the theory of the Constitution, 
will be no longer even aname, wherewithal 
to round parliamentary periods; and 
the people will thenceforward recoguise, 
in the great Council of the Nation, not 
the guardian of their interests, and the 


champion of their rights, but a well contrived 


instrument of taxation.— The consequences 
of such a decision, therefore, will be 
roductive of incalculable mischief; it. 


« will complete the alienation of the Coun- 

“ try from the Government, and shame awa 

the boldest defenders of the present systent.”’ 

—This wasjwhat they said. These were 

the words of a set of writers, who, in their 

s| very last Number, have had the impu- 
de 

+ 


nce to talk about what they cal] the 
ce of Sin Francis Bourpsrr and bis 





followers; and who. haye had the dupli- 


De ed 


im that same Number, to call upom 
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the Whigs to step forward, and save the 
country from that violence, which, they 
affect to believe, is likely to tear the 
«“ monarchy” to atoms. I beg the rea- 
der to observe here, that this article was 

ublished before the parliament met, and, 
‘Of course, before any inquiry could have 
been begun. These writers say (before 
the inquiry has been begun) #f éne parlia- 
ment does not punish the ministers, we will 
then say, that the parliament itself is a 
corrupt and worse-than-useless body. 
These gentlemen wish the ministers to be 
punished; and, if the parliament should 
not punish them, they say, that, in such 
case, they predict, “ not that the govern- 
“ment is acquitted, but that the Parlia- 
“ ment stands condemned ; that responsibt- 
“* lity will no longer exist, evenin name ; that, 
“thenceforward the people will recog- 

nize, inthe great council of the nation, 

not the guardian of their interests and 

the champion of their rights, but a qwell- 

contrived instrument of taxation; and that, 

the consequences of not punishing the 

ministers will be productive of incalcu- 
“ lable mischief, and will complete the ali- 
“ enation of the country from the government, 
© and shame away the boldest defenders of the 
“ present system.” Well; the ministers 
are not punished by the parliament. They 
are not only not punished, but not cen- 
sured. Nay, the very acts, for which the 
Reviewers say they ought to be punished, 
have received the approbaticn of parlia- 
ment. Oh! how I long to see the next 
Number of the Edinburgh Review! What 
will its authors now say? Will they now 
assert positively what they before asserted 
conditionally? Or will they eat their 
words as fast as decency will permit? 
The wary loons thought there was no 
danger in their predictions of October 
last; they thought they were quite sure, 
after the pistolling match of the privy- 
counsellors, that the ministry could not 
stand ; they themselves had not the small- 
est idea of the vast powers of that influ- 
ence, which they had before described as 
necessary for the support of “ our goodly 
“fabric” of government; they wrote 
: ; . ? 
in fact, just after the Putney Heath duel 
lace, at a moment when all 
the shallow-brained politicians looked upon 
a total change of mini as certain; or, 
hever would they have written as they 
did.——Bat (addressing myself now io 


them, ) Gentlemen, will you now stand 10% while, 


your word? Will you 
“the Parliament uh 
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Condom; shat 


(3 
“ responsibility is @ complete sham ; that \, 
« Parliament is not the guardian of th 
“« people’s interests and rights, but Merely 
“a wwell-contrived instrument of tazaiio 
“and that the recent decision has op, 
« pleted the alienation of the people from tl 
« government ?’” Will you now say this) 
Your answer is uncertain; but, one ¢ 
three things is very certain; namely 
that you will now make this charge agaigy 
the Parliament, or that you will retry 
your charges against the ministers, or thy 
you will prove yourselves to be among 
the very basest of mankind.—If the fry, 
then you have something more to do, iy 
fulfilment of your promises to the pub 
lic. You have then openly and zealouy 
to join those, who call for a Reform of tle 
Parliament; you have then to “appet 
«in the foremost rank of those, who mut 
acknowledge that they are convinced a 
“ converted.”” Welcome you certainly wil 
be unto us; but, let us hope, that we shal 
hear no more of that fine-spun politic 
philosophy, which discovered so mary 
beauties in corruption. Now, as to tle 
decision itself, which is, at the same time, 
decision in favour of the ministry's cont 
ation in power, what is it to the nati, 
unless some prospect of better treaimal 
had been held out by the Opposition! 
During the whole of these long debates 
not a man of them has, that I have heard 
of, expressed one single sentiment 10 fie 
vour ofthe people. ‘They have made 1 
advances towards’the people : but, on t# 
contrary, have pretty clearly demom 
strated, that they still entertain all thos 
feelings and views, which, on the ext 
memorable 12th of May in the year+ 
bilec, induced them to echo. back me 
of « Make a Stand?’ Make a stand! “ 
“ is time tomake a stand agaist pope 
“ encroachment!’ Popular encroachmei® 
Yes, they did, both sides of the Honou 
able House did, call it « popular enctoa} 
« ment,”? when a member offered to a" 
thas,the king’s servants had solid a Sea 
that House: the open, fair, explict 
claration, that this offence hae 

mitted, and an offer to give prog 

the bar of the House; this wa 
" popalés. devel 
310 to $5, voted that the 
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the 11th and themorning of the 12th 
May, in the year of Jubilee. Let 
» man, who has the common feel- 






rely sof aman, louk back to the procted- 
0} rsof that night, as they stand recorded 
COM. Vol. XV, page 737, of the Potiticat 
m cisterR, and then wonder, if he can, 
tis? at the people care nothing at all about 
eo ich party is in power.——“ The peo- 


le do not stir,” say the OUTS; and, 


dely, 
»y have the impudence ; the: barefaced 


alg 





tract pudence ; the profligate assurance ; the 
that se insolence, to ascribe this inactivity, 
nge the part of the people, to the people's 
brs, ing corrupt; to the circumstance of cur- 
), ption being “ more dense at the bottom 
pul han at the top.”’ Stir! What should 
sly p people stir for ? The Mornine 
f the anONICLE of the 2nd instant, has an arti- 


pee 
Must 
| and 
‘will 
shal 
Lied» 
any 
) the 
ue, 


, upon this subject, well worthy of no- 
¢.——“ It was universally reported yes- 
erday, that a change in his majesty’s 
ouncils is forthwith to take place ; and 
it is expected that the house will ad- 
journ for a few days to give time for the 
Barrancement, and for the re-election of 

he new ministers.—It may, however, 
be only street report, and bake its rise 
inthe deep Conviction on the public mind, 
that though with an apparent majority on 
Friday night ministers were in reality 
beaten. Whatever may be their deter- 
mination on the event of the inquiry, 
Whether pertinaciously to adliere to office 
as they are, or by some miserable 


tion, 


ion? 
ales, 
eard 
. fe 
e ne 
the 


. fu compromises of principle, to make 
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Up a hotch-poteh of convicted impudence 
With tried delinguency, it is high time for 
the counties and great cities of the united 
kingdom to meet and carry their case of 
tle public situation of the empire to the feet 
Y the throne, as the last means of retriev- 
ing his majesty’s affairs, and effecting 
the salvation ‘of the empire.”——One 
” hardly Say, positively, what is meant 
the Counties and Great Cities meeting 
"Carrying their case of the public situa- 
‘ton of the Empire to the feet of the 
Throne;” but, if the English of it be, 
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changes of place, or by some disgrace- | 


I suppose it is, that it is h : time for 
to “tt Q 
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This is the condition, and the sole condi- 
tion, upon which the people can be pre- 
vailed upon to “ stir’’ in favour of any set 
of public men.——What does Mr. Perry 
say in this very paragraph? Why, he 
says, in plain meaning, that the ministers 
have been convicted of impudence, and that 
they are tried delinguents, Well! If this 
be true; and if the House have, neverthe- 
less, acquitted them, and, not only ac- 
quitted them, but expressed its approbation 
of their conduct; if this be so: if Mr. 
Perry’s description be a true one, for what 
would he have the people stir? “ To carry 
« their case of the public situation of the 
“Empire to the feet of the Throne.’’ 
But, what is this? Why use this law-like 
jargon, if not for the purpose of disguising 
the real meaning? “ The case of the public 
“ situation of the Empire.”” And why the 
pompous word empire ? Itis a kingdom that 
we live in and no Empire. Our sovereign 
isa king and no Emperor. But, of late 
days, “ our Geese are all become Swans.” 
Our language is fast beeoming sublimated 
out of its senses. Every one above a mere 
handicraftsman is an “ esquire ;’’ the women 
down to the very scullion weuches, are all 
“ the ladies; and our country, which has en- 
joyed soinuch happiness and renown under 
thetitle of Kingdom, is now, it seems, to be 
called an Empire: and, we have, God 
preserve us! an “ IMpersAt ParviaMent!” 
To return from this digression, inte 
which I was dragged by the use of the 
word Empire, for what, | again ask, should 
any of the people stir, in the way of peti- 
tion to the throne, if the ministers, who 





Commons, really be what Mr. Perry has 
described them to be ? What would be the 
use, in that case, of petitioning against the 
ministers ? What good purpose could it 
answer? what sense would there be in it? 
-—Z{ mean no disrespect towards Mr. 
Perry ; but, really, there does not appear 
to me to be common sense in the proposi- 
tion. ‘Let us éry it a little. Petition the 
King. The Counties and Great Cities are 
called upon to bestir themselves ; they are 
told, that it is “ high time” for them to go 


but, for what ? What are the Counties and 


“the | Great Cities to ask at the hands of their 


king? Why, Mr. Penny clearly wishes 
them to for the dismission of the pre-. 





“nt ministers. The king’s answer would, 
‘doubtless, be: “ No; I cannot think of 
that, because the House of Commons, 


& 


| « you representatives have, after a month’¢- 


have beer appreved of by the House of 


to the feet of the Throne with petitions ;. 
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“ inquiry, and a week’s debating, decided, 
“that my servants have done nothing 
“wrong; and, instead of censure, your 
“ said representatives have conferred on my 
servants decided approbation.” Would 
not this shut, would it not glue up, the 
mouths of the Counties and Great Cities? 
What man of them all would have the 
folly to pretend that such answer was not 
satisiactory ?——-Would you, Mr. Perry, 
say, inreply: ‘ Yes, but, may it please 
« your Majesty, though your servants had 
“ah apparent majority, they were, in 
“ reality, beaten?” Perhaps you might 
say this, and, repeating the words of your 
own paper of the 3rd instant, you might 
add :———“ That, when the list of the ma- 
“« jority, who voted in favour of ministers, 
‘on Saturday morning, is examined, it 
“will be found that the advisers of the 
«‘ Expedition have no cause for triumph; 
that the number of persons holding political 
‘* offices, those who held similar offices when 
“ the Expedition was undertaken, together 
** with persons holding places in the houschold 
during pleasure, and the sons and bro- 
thers of persons holding offices during plea- 
sure or relatives of the four Advisers, 
‘amounts to SEVENTY-THRER; and that 
there are also to be added to these, Ge- 
“ nerals on the Staff, and persons holding of- 
“« fices immediately connected with Government, 
«and the number of whom, as will be 
“seen by the list published yesterday, is 
“ very considerable.” W hereunto the 
king would have no hesitation in answering 
in words somewhat to this amount: 
“Oh! so, then, it is not of my servants 
“that you do, in fact, complain, so much 
“asofimy faithful Commons, and of my 
“ people's representatives. And, not so 
« much of their conduct upon this occasion 
“as of the manner in which the House of 
*« Commons is constituted. Your complaint 
“is, in fact, that the House contains a 
“* great number of persons, who, from their 
“situations under the crown, must na- 
* turally be under the immediate controul 
© of my servants. This is a very cogent 
“ teason for an application to me for a re- 
“commendation to the House to reform 
“itself; but, no reason at all for an 
“application to me to turn out my 
“present servants; because, whoever I 
“should appoint in their room would, if 
« “te! allegations be true and your in- 
“ ferences fair, have just as many members 
“under their immediate controul as are 
“under the immediate controul of m 

“present servants; and, therefore, it is 
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“as clear as the sun at noon day, that, » st h 
« far as relates to the subject of your ote re CC 
«sent application, a@ mere changing o ioly 
*‘ servants would produce no public goog e m4 
“no security, no chance of advantace, yantr 
“nothing that would, in any degree, je. ot sp 
«‘ dound to the honour of MY Crown or tg sters, 
« the happiness of iny peo; le.” —— Now, uced 
Mr. Perry, though the Attorney Gener upre 
complimented you, and with great justice pnd he 
on your éngenuity, 1 do not believe yu ad ee 

. of the 
an 
















possessed of ingenuity enough to make 
even a show of reply to this. In shor, 
you would find yourseif penned up s 
completely, that you must either retire iy 
silence, or say, at once: ‘“ Well, inay i, 
“then, please your Majesty, to change 
“ your servants and to recommend a ke. 
“form of the [louse at the same time.” 
To this the king would, doubles, 
answer: “ Here again, your application 
“does not appear to be warranted by 
“ sound reason, if you mean, that I should 
“ choose as my new servants, those who 
“‘ were lately my servants ; for, though | 
“ find their names in your list ot the mi 
“‘ nority upon the last great Votings, | 
“ cannot but bear in mind, that they ae 
“ not, any more than my present sI'- 
“ ants, friendly to that Reform, for whicl 
« you now apply ; but, on the contrary, 
“are the persons who have the most /* 
« riously attacked all those, who lave 
« stood forward to call for suci: Reform. 
«6 Therefore, first, a compliance wit! 
“ your application for a change of m) 
“servants, would, as appears from you! 
« own statement, be of no use, unaccoll 
«panied with a recommendation of 3 
“ Reform of the House of Commols, 
« and, secondly, @ compliance with you 
“ application for a change of my ary 
“accompanied with such recommen? 
« tion, would be of no use, unless! weit” 
« choose my new servants from ainongs 
“ those, to whom your friends are ae 
«directly opposed, and towards — 
« they evince mere bitterness than ww" , 
“my present servants.” ——-T here ne 
be no answer found to. this. Even ' ’ 
metaphysics of the Edinburgh Review® 
an not afford the means of forming 
of kneading up, even a quirk to 

against it. Ridiculous, however 
this notion of petitioning the king ra 
has, I see, the sanction of the tee 
ata recent meeting of that poor old p- 
called the Whig. Club. ap Hott a 
who was the Chairman alluded te: . : 
presented as having said-« that, sin 
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« had the honour to meet the Club, 
a country had witnessed the melan- 
oly result of the most expensive and 
e most enormous expedition that this 
wuntry had ever sent out. He would 
ot speak of its conduct nor of its dis- 
sters, but he must say that it had pro- 
uced the effect of making a sensible 
apression on the minds of the people ; 
nd he could plainly perceive @ more active 
ul lively interest avowed in every part 






make of the kingdom, than had been visible 
hort, any former period of the present 
ip & ar. Whether in the present state of 
ire i heir feelings, they would be satisfied 
AY it, ith the result ofthe Inguiry that had taken 
ange lace on the expedition that had ended 
Re 0 fatally, he could not take upon him- 
ne.” elf to determine ; but this he was sure 
tless, /, that if they were not satisfied with 
tion hat result, it was a duty which they 
| by wed to themselves, to their King, and 
ould to posterity, to avow their sentiments 


ina public constitutional manner ;— 
hot in holes and corners—but in public 
meciiies Of the counties and cilies—and to 


8, | curry the resolutions of such meetings to 
are th: foot of the Throne. We had full and 
ers entire confidence that this duty they 
ich would perform with the same spirit of 


ary, 
rh 
jave 
rm. 
vith 
my 


f independence and patriotism as had dis- 

tinguished the Common Council of the 
arst city of the empire, as well as the 
county of Berks. He concluded with 
thanking the company for the high ho- 
hour they had conferred upon him.” 


our —Oh, no! my Lord, even your voice 
Nm: ll not rouze the people to meddle with 
fa ty such matter. The people have form- 
nS ; “a very just opinion, as to the result of 
our ¢ Inquiry ; the people know all about 
nts ral matter full as well as your lordship 


dae 
» 10 
ost 
pie 
om 
rds 


an 


od Messrs. Horner, Brougham & Co. but, 
‘te are a great many of the people, 
“ongst whom I am one, who would as 
el, who would rather, be ruled by a 
ench of English Lawyers, than by a 
uack-load of Writers to the Signet, 
Hough imported under the auspices of 
your lordship’s wisdom. No, no, my 
ord, we are not to be set on; we are not 
oo hallooed into petitions to the king, 
athe would be ,graciously pleased to 
} '§2 us over to the crucibles of the 
‘inburgh Philosophers. No, my_ lord, 
© assured, that not a m-.. will stir, ex- 
*ptit be for a Reform of the Parliament. 
Py a a my lord, bear in mind 
oe Was said-by the Edinburgh Philoso- 
Puers and by their followers in parlia- | 
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ment, about their Addresses to Mr. War- 
dle. The people bear in mind, that your 
party scoffed at those Addresses. The 
people bear in mind, that the voice heard 
in those Addresses was denominated, by 
your party, “ popular clamour.’ The 
people bear in mind the speeches of the 
Whigs upon Mr. Madocks’s motion. The 
people bear in mind the exuitation, the 
boundless joy, the extacy of delight, vi- 
sible in your party when all sorts of base- 
ness combined had succeeded in exhibit- 
ing Mr. Wardle to the public, for a few 
weeks, in a light disadvantageous to his 
character. The people bear in mind 
how, at that moment, the malice of 
vour party sprang forth, like a viper 
warmed into activity by a casual hot 
day. The'people bear all these things 
in mind ; and, what must the people then 
be, if they could be persuaded to petition 
the king to take your party into power ? 
You talk, my lord, about the people 
not being satisfied with the recent deci- 
sion ; but, not a word do you say about 
a Reform of Parliament. That you caue 
tiously avoid, It is, however, too much ; 
it is, indeed, too much for me to waste 
mine and my readers time upon what you 
did say, or what you did not say, at the 
wretched Club : it is going a little too far 
to suppose, even for one moment, that any 
thing said at that Club could have an in- 
fluence upon the country, or any part of 
the country. When I was in London, 
the other day, I met with persons to say 
tome; “ but, now, really, Cobbett, do 
«you not think, that the affairs of the 
“ nation would be carried ona litile better, 
“if the late ministry were recalled to 
“power.” From the bottom of my 
soul I answer now, as I did then, I DO 
NOT. Would they endeavour to take off 
any of the taxes? What should induce 
us to suppose it? Did they ever use any 
endeavours of the sort? Nay, and 1 beg 
the reader to mark it well, have they not, 
as if sure of the reins of power, taken 
care, beforehand, to endeavour to throw 
all the slurs possible upon the financial pro- 
positions of Mr, Wardle, and to sink that 
gentleman ina comparison with Mr. Hus- 
kisson ? In short, they are now a 
arty, they are still a party bot, as their 
bungty expectants lamentingly observe 
«« without. either power or popularity ;” 
neither of which will they again possess, 
till they cordially join the people in 
their endeavours to obtain, reform; not 
what is called an “ economical reform ;” 
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not any sham of that sort; but a reform 
of the Commons House of Parliament, 
agreeably to the principles of the consti- 
tution, Sir Francis Burpert, in his 
speech upon the Walcheren Inquiry, Is, 
in the news-papers, reported to have said, 
by way of conclusion,“ That he should 
‘now vote heartily for the resolutions, 
« and the only repugnance which he felt 
“was, at their not going to an impeach- 
«ment and Court Martial. When he 
«¢ said this, however, he declared he saw no 
« ood to the country from the dismissal of 
‘«« Ministers, unless it was followed by a 
«* total change of measures. If we sitdaed 
«to be rescued from our present penlous 
* situation, we must have Reform—Re- 
«form, which would revive and re-esta- 
* blish the ancient fundamental principles 
* of our Constitution. Unless this was ob- 
“ tained, neither himself nor the country 
* would be satisfied. From the folly of 
*‘ not demanding this arose all our cala- 
“ mities. From it arese this Expedition— 
* this child of corruption, expiring by its ow 

‘* mherent imbecility. All their calamities, 
“alltheir disgraces, were derived from 
* the want of a fair and equal representa- 
‘tion. To that, and that alone, the peo- 
ple ought to look—it would be folly to 
“expect relief from any other cause. If 
** this was obtained, they would no longer 
“see Ministerial weakness working an 
* abandoned prostitution. This was ¢heir 
“ only avenue of escape from ruin, imminent 
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Edinburgh Reviewers, to dispute abou i, 
matter: but, not a man is there who, i 
his own mind, has, in my opinion, any ey 
the slightest doubt upon the subject,— 
There is one point, with respect to which} 
differ from Str Francss Burverr, jj, 
says, that if national ruin is to come, “jy 
“cares not, whether it come in the sha 

“of a rotten borough, or in that of an om 
“iron despotism.” Now, for my par, 
while I confidently hope, that there an 
yet too much virtue, sense, and cours 
in the country to suffer national ruin py 
come in any shape, I must say, thet ifit 
were to come, I would ten thousand ting 
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rather see it come in the shape ot an open Anc 
iron despotism, than in that of a rotten f tho 
borough, which last is as much wore ema 
than the former as the polsoner 1s wor dint 
than the highwayman. erit 

Sin Francis Burpett’s Appress.—Jus hese 
at the moment when | am writing thi, Regis 
the Honourable House is, I suppose, et 1M 
tering upon the discussion, relative to ths nd t 
performance, the fame of which will iin n ef 
when the tranks, lined with the pagesd rien 
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its critics, will have mouldered into dus, 
4__It was my intention, in this sheet, t 
have given a History of this great que 
tion, compared to which the Walcheren 
Inquiry was nothing at all, or, at mos@ 
very insignificant affair. It will, bow 
ever, be best to postpone what I have u 
offer upon the subject, till the report 
the discussion is before me.—!t *! 


















* ruin. For himself, he cared not, if that grand question. It is worthy the attet: fe 
‘ruin was to come, whether it came in | tion of a whole country. It is nota pi - 
* the shape ofa rotten borough, or an open | ful, peddling, party matter ; not a malit mY 
“ iron despotism.”? These are, if 1 know | involving any selfish passions or heres : : 
any thing of them, the sentiments of the | but a matter affecting every man 10 ” thi 
poeple of Engiand ; and, as the reader | land, and every man who holds 1n ‘ele he 
1as seen, in the motto, such were the sen- | ration English law. Ph 
timents at a time when corruption did not | © ws. COBBET! ‘ 
stand exposed by any thing like Mr. Ma- | Botley, 4th April, 1810. i 
docks’s motion, such were the sentiments —_—— s 
of Mr. Pirr and his Farner, The time ‘ 
is ime! come, when ate sentiments must THE SIXTH VOLUME OF wt 
prevail, or ruin must follow. It is quite | 
ae er ciponin for any set of fen to COBB ETT’S (fe 
call upon the people to stand forward, un- ‘ : on 
less they themselves frst declare for Par- isto 
liamentary Reform, y: Without a Par. Parliamentary ie i . 
“liamentary Reform,” said Mr. Pitt, bee , 
* epen good ministers can be of no use to b 
“you. According to the present system, h 
“Ha. man can continue minister.” 4 
‘These are propositions as perfectly believed g 
0 big a sgh country as it is pos- || : 
sible for them to believe any thing that | ¥ i 


san be stated. There arg 
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EDINBURGH REVIEWERS, 


The more Greek they knew, the greater 
knaves they were.” Cicero de Orat. 
Wherein he commemorates this saying of 
his Father upon the Syrian Slaves, and 
which will fit any others ! 


Sin:—We left the Edinburgh Reviewers 
bout two years ago in your Register, sus- 
nded upon one of the horns of a dilemma, 
their own argument, where they might 
»ve usefully remained, as long as their 
‘mes were remembered, a terror to bad 
rasoners and place-hunting politicians of 

ery denomination. 
And in this place, for the information 
f those who have not read it, I may just 
mark, that the Essay in 1807 of the 
dinburgh Reviewers, besides its intrinsic 
erits, had very liberal objects in view ; 
hese were, to write down Mr. Cobbett’s 
Register, to under-write, (I don’t know 
ot what per centage) the rotten boroughs, 
nd to write out the ministry, which was 
n eflect, to write in themselves and their 
riends. As the motives, however, were 
re undisgaised, the conception happy, 
he execution ingenious, and the thing it- 
lfin the course of trade, it is obvious, 
hat it had points to recommend it to a 
ommercial country. If there was indeed, 
hny thing in it, which was not quite lau- 
lable, it consisted in the manufacturer 
ving clandestinely assumed his patent 
for a machine, the invention. of another 
uan’s ingenuity, to which he had not an- 
hexed the slightest original addition, or 
iuprovement, as a title for his monopoly ; 
Which justice accordingly requires should 
how be set aside. I merely therefore, 
think it necessary to acquaint the reader, 
that in the 2nd Vol. of Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy, (an author who may be safe- 
ly trusted in every department but poli- 
ics) in his 7th chapter of book the 6th, 
he will find all the arguments, and in a 
lumber of instances in the very words, 
Which were published by the Reviewers 
(lor 5s.) in 1807, besides other parts of it 
“gain in L809, (for 6s.) as their own, with- 
out the slightest acknowledgment to the 
"ev. author and inventor. « One deviation 
indeed they have made: but it is of a na- 
it doubtful, whether it can 













bes? render it doubtful, wi , 
-time-serving his 
srent con- 
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hypothesis, which is general, their private 
attempts to vilify one particular parlia- 
mentary faction, (whose demerits, God 
knows, need not be exaggerated) have 
produced a paralogism, of which Paley, 
priest as he was, would have been ashamed, 
and has never been guilty. And if the 
Reviewers, after this, claim the Essa 

as their own, be it hereby (oebbiised, 
that their sole title to such appropriation 
consists, as I repeat, in the added absur- 
dity ; for this is positively the only mate- 
rial thing in it, which is bond fide their 
own. ‘This Essay, contrary toexpectation, 
had but (as their friend Mr. Windham, I 
think, expresses it) a sort of negative suc- 
cess. ‘The circulation of Mr. Cobbett’s 
Register encreased, the constitution was 
vindicated, and “ No Popery” would not 
budge; things in short remained in but an 
« unsatisfactory state.”’—It will be re- 
collected, that their scope, at that time, 
was a justification of asystem of “ influ- 
ential” (in the Scottish idiom, but which 
in English, means, corrupt) representa- 
tion, by a reference to the sort of persons, 
of whom our House of Commons actually 
was, and as they alledged, ought to be 
composed. But it so fell out, that in the 
same Essay, the unfortunate Gentlemen 
blew out their own brains, by declaring 
‘«‘ that there was throughout the nation, a 
« contempt for public characters, &c. &c. 
« &¢,;’”’ expressions which could only be 
referred to the very persons of which the 
House of Commons was, and by their pre- 
viously specified argument “ ought to be 
composed.” This disaster made a re- 
treat, with as little noise as possible, expe- 
dient; they accordingly decamped in si- 
lence, and if they had been well advised, 
they would never have attacked the cita- 
del of English liberty again. Their re- 
cent Essay, which I here purpose to ad- 
vert upon, is a defence in the main, al- 
though not entirely, of a system of corrupt 
representation, by a reference to the ef- 
fects which a House of Commons, so con- 
stituted, has aided to produce, and which 
no radical change in such constitution, 
could, as they consequently alledge, ope- 
rate to remove, or even materially to ob- 
viate. . In a word, it contains a species of 
consolation, which consists in shifting the 
charge of corruption and mal-administrae 
tion, from the parliament to the people, to 
the perverse nature of things, to fate, to 
the revolution of France, to P 
-or the devil! Their first Essay, then, if I 
have rightly characterised it, set out with 
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maintaining the doctrine of a soit of state 
Optimism—the dogma of a very political 
Pangloss: their last Essay turns cat-in- 
pan, and amuses us with a kind of Pessi- 
mism, equally predestinated, and which 
no change can, in the main articles, mend. 
Which of the two approaches the nearest 
to the actual predicament of a country, 
the sport of the vicissitudes of faction, is a 
very delicate topic, which I therefore wil- 
lingly leave to the consideration of the 
reader. For me, | shall merely apply 
the doctrine of the law to these critical 
testators, and although I may occasionally 
refer to their former, I shall consider their 
last Essay as their valid political will and 
testament. Having noticed the counter- 
hypotheses of the two Essays, I will next 
for a moment, advert tothe direct self- 
contradiction in point ef sheer veracity 
between them; not forgetting the curio- 
sity of the first having been written in 
order to convict Mr. Cobbett of self-con- 
tradiction. In the Essay of 1807, (or Dr. | 
Pangloss’s) nothing of course could be so 
good, so very good, so perfect, so very 
perfect, as the actual system of our parlia- 
mentary representation. In fact, “ we 
“were governed in their parliamentary 
“ capacities, by the very persons, who na- 
“ turally, in their private and individual ca- 
« pacities,” [Lord help us!] “ would have 
“ swayed the sentiments of a vast majority 
“ofthe country.” Ina word, the practice 
of our representation was so adapted to 
the order of society, and to the communi- 
cation so intimate between the elected 
and the constituent body of the nation, 
that the Reviewers quite exploded the su- 
perfluity of reform; but this assumption 
having been, as I said before, not only 
extinguished by a subsequent proposition 
of their own argument, but positively re- 
pelled by some public events, which took 
place after the appearance of their first 
S ay: (the one I am here speaking of,) 
the Scotch Reviewers, from a conscientious 
conviction solely, and without any refe- 
rence whatever to the reflux in the tide 
of public opinion, and to the contingent 
sale of their lucubrations, have suddenly 
drawn in their horns; and they now 
roundly assert, not only, (God forgive 
rem) that they actually are, but that, 
ey Seay bare been friendly to Parlia- 
mentary Reform. However gross the 
contradiction may ‘be,:this then, is their 
at present, and had their change | 


been in other respects silent, had they said 
RO more, or ha 
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said been like this, or in this Spirit, | 
should have been spared saying any thin 
—although I must confess, that as a any 
time, the “ Dunaos dona ferentes” are cal 
culated to excite apprehensions jn ;), 
breast of a reasonable man, so a professicy 
of sincere, past as well as present, frien, 
ness to reform in the mouths of these (, 
tical Statesmen, who so lately did factioys 
ly oppose that measure, had a tendency jy Jin: 
put me upon my guard against stratagem, 
That this conclusion against the “ fon, 
in cornu’’ is not illiberal, but is d posterior) 
fully warranted by their recent practice, 
] shall shortly proceed to endeavour to cop. 
vince the reader. Let me premise neve. 
theless, that I am as aware, as any man, and 
have always protested, in ordinary casey, 
against the common-place expedient, that 
to vilify an author’s motives, is not tg 
answer his arguments ; but where an 1ucor. 
poration of political metaphysicians, where 
a trading company of philosophers, woere 
a copartnery of wits, where an extensive 
firm and substantial concern of criticism 
has, by force of joint stock contribution, 
gained a great credit with the public, aud 
by an expansive emission of -its paper, 
hasthe means of influencing, and on many 
topics, has the just title to influence 
tional taste and opinion; where one sees 
such a potent association, guilty of au sc 
of political craft and disingenuity tendinj 
to mislead public sentiment in concell- 
ments of the highest interest to the cou: 
try, itis the duty of any mab, howevel 
humble his pretensions, who discovers 
and who detects the motives in the % 
phistries, to denounce both to the public 
The author that promulgates, or maintails 
political. doctrines; or the public ma 
who has the courage to prosecute any gre 
measure whose tendency is to benefit his 


country, hasa rien (was his claim barely 





. 


ferred to the policy of society ) to have the 
best motives assigned for his exertions; but 
the writer, who inculcates doctrines, ¢* 
culated to undermine liberty, and‘ de- ; 
grade his country, has a riglit to aoe F 
worst. Society has im that case the bene h 
both of action, and re-action—for as OF 
tendency of the work discredits Hit |. : 
yetum. : 

a 





tive, so the imputed motive in Fetumh” 
ctedits the work.—I ni 
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nit, | , doubted, that there i is at this moment, 
"thing mong the peop! e of this country, a 
at any ~-y strong spirit of discontent with 
re cal. he government ; and a very general 
N the esire for armore radical reform,’ (here 
lession yas | immediately began to suspect 
endij. schery !) “ than would be effected by 
€ Ch. mere change of ministry. Facis,”’ 
Ctious. rather, as I should have called them, 
ICY to lings), “ which must have causes, and 
agem, auses adequate to their producti on.’ 
fonum the next page they pr. aceed, as usual, 
terion} discriminate into divisions (3 in num- 
tice, } what has no occasion at all to be di- 
0 COt ed, or rather, what can justly alone be 
1eVers sidered in the aggregate.. And it is 
ny, and pavgregate or simple and general con- 
Cases, pplation of the state of the country, 
» thar ich by this analytic method is conve- 
ot tg ently got rid of, and thrown by them 
CO o the back ground, or a nook of their 
where say, where they dexterously contrive 
vere leave it, under the extrinsic or remote 
nsive ad of “ evils arising merely from local 
icism ‘ircumstances, or individual malversa- 
Luiod, ion.” Something in short extraneous 
, and and hanging quite loose upon the sub- 
aper, t; and they expressly except this ag- 
nay egate (page 278) out of those 3 distinc- 
e Nae ins, into which, they divide their consi- 
> sees ration of the subject, and which they em- 
n ect atically term the three “ leading evils’’ 
ding the country. ‘These according to them 
ceri € the tollowing—* Ist, the burden of our 
‘oun taxes ; , the preponderating influence 
yever of ‘the crown arising from the enormous 
rs Ml extent of our establishments, and of the 
. palronage consequently vested in the so- 
blic. vereign ; 3d, the monopoly of political 
tails power, which the very permanency and 
mat, nature of the constitution has a tendency 
sreal ‘o create in the hands of a small part of 
t his the nation, and the growing jealousy 
yr aad disaffection, which this is likely to 
> the breed in the body of the people.” —But 
but should first have observed, that they 
cal- reviously raise three doubts as the ushers 
a their $ distinctions. « Ist, Whether the. 
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dependent action of a House of Commons, 
representing the people, looking only to 
their constituents, and not to the minis- 
ter; or lastly and worst, that there should 
be a doubt whether such a genuine repre- 
sentation of the property ty, the ability and 
tlic sentiments of the nation, would not be 
a greater evil (for this is a strictly fair 
aa logical interpretation of their doubts) 
than the evils, which sucha representation 
might remove ! !—Now, Sir, I de: pis¢ cae 
villing as much as any maa, but when, in 
the very outset of a disquisition, written 
with consummate skill and vast labour, 
I see a studied erroneous analysis of the 
subject to be discussed, by which the pro- 
position, that would peremptorily decide 
the controversy, is thrown out of sight, 
and others, merely subordinate, collater: al, 
or instrumental to that one, substituted in 
its place, and usurping its importance, I 
am obliged to suspect, that there is a 
design to sophisticate, and the laws of 
ood argument, as well as the interests 
of truth, in this case, imperiously require, 
that the main proposition be restored in 
the beginning to its proper place and im- 
portance ; so that at all. events, in our 
journey towards a conclusion, however 
we ramble afterwards, we may take care 
to set out right. I-am as sensible as the 
Reviewers, that the previous analysis of a 
subject greatly facilitates the discovery 
of truth, by methodising and simplify- 
ing the argument, which is to deve- 
lope it; but there is one matter essen- 
tial to this mode of enquiry; which is, 
that the analysis be complete, and no- 
thing left out, and above all, that nothing 
be assigned, that does not exist, or that is 
not true. For example, the discontents 
of the nation can neither be referred pri- 
marily, nor principally, to the weight, 
grinding as it is, of taxation (although a 
very reasonable cause) nor to the influence, 
enormous as it undoubiedly has grown, of 
the crown, (although a thing very dange- 


Tous); nor to the tendency, even were it a 


(which it is not) of the constitution 
to vest in afew hands, a monopoly of po- 
er, (although it would be a 
reason. for changing so bad a 
a Sir, are concurring 
of them 
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incalculable encrease; that after vesting 
inthe crown this enormous patronage, to 
be exercised, at its discretion, for calling 
jnto activity all the energies and re- 
sources of the nation; that afier acquies- 
cing in the monopoly of power by a 
few hands, (which the abuse only ot the 
constitution, and not its tendency, placed 
there!) rather than risk a disturbance in 
wresting it out of them, “ the strong spirit 


4 


of discontent,” I repeat, arises principally 
from the consideration and perception, 
that after all these sacrifices we are further 
from safety than before we made them ; 
and from seeing that all these sinews of 
power, taken from the people and given 
to the government, have but enabled it to 
carry the country to the very edge of a 
precipice of the most dreadful peril, to 
which, not even excepting the Norman 
invasion, ithas ever been exposed. It 
is not, then, the encroachments upon po- 
pular rights, made by the monopolists of 
political power, (cither by, or contrary 
“to the tendency of the constitution,’’) 
it is not the simple view of the conse- 
quences to be feared from the influence 
of the crown; noris itthe weight of taxa- 
tion, nor all three together : but it is the 
aggregate of these three, and the peril 
superadded to these three, to which our 
lives, our liberties, and our properties are 
so imminently exposed, that constitute 
the cause, and indeed a pretty adequate 
cause, for “ that strong spirit of dis- 
content,” which is recognised by the 
Reviewers at the outset of their Essay ; 
and which renders not a partial, a tem- 
porising, a hesitating, and a mitigated 
measure, like theirs, of Parliamentar 
Reform, at length at this time feasible 
or admissible, but which loudly calls, 
whilst hope is yet left, for the instant in- 
terposition of political wisdom, for the 
immediate infusion of vigour and virtue 
into the system of government, to enable 
it to save the country ! This is what is re- 
quired, and if thisis not obtained, the little 
dribbling propesition of the Reviewers, 
will not only never be adopted, but if it 
were adopted, with their spirit of modifi- 
cation, would not add halfa /ustrum to the 
duration of British Independence.—If | 
am right then in this view of the predica- 
ment of the country, and the united 
voices of all men of reflection tell me I 
am; and if the postulate of the Re- 
viewers be admitted, (by which, at all 
events, themselves are 


coneluded) page | ref 
$00, “ that the whole substantial | ! 


’ 








ob 
the government is now manifestly yes,, 
inthe House of Commons :” | ac: re 
in what way, as reasonable men, thee 
can satisfactorily even to themselyes yy. 
pose to extricate the nation from suc) és 
alarming crisis, unless by a radical change 
in the constitution of the government (,:. 
cording to them the House of Commo: 
which (always excepting the present bo. 
norable House) has, by a 17 years per, 
verance in folly and improvidence, jp. 
volved it ia such difficulties, and conducted 
itto such acrisis? Some Caring specu. 
latists have falsely and irreverently sug. 
gested that the source of bad government 
lay higher and deeper; but, God b 
praised, the Edinburgh Reviewers having 
shewn us, that the Government is sub. 
stantially vested in the House of Com 
mons, and notin bis majesty (whom Heaven 
preserve) we can now have no difliculty 
in improving our government according 
to our taste, and im mending it according 
to our necessities. In this very same 
page then (300) have these unfortunate 
Essavists both assumed, that the Housed 
Commons is the “ substantial government 
of the country,” making by consequence 
all our depicted misgoverninent imputable 
to it, and deprecated in the same past, 
any “ alteration in the composition t thi 
House,” “ asa measure which would de 
prive us of all the practical blessings of 
our constitution !!’? Which practical bis 


‘ings they have themselves in the same 


pages been kind enough to define to be, 
a load of taxation, Which nothing ca 
lighten; asystem of influence, which no 
thing can limit; and a government by @ 
majority of the Representatives of ministe™ 
in, and er, and of noble families, 10 exclt- 
sion of the real Representatives of the people 
of England! But there is no aveiding 0° 
fate, and these Gentlemen certainly we’ 
born to be hanged on a dilemma! ! wil 
conclude with a few more remarks In the 
way of surface, or general view. ‘The 
ist division, the reader will recollect, » 
“the burden: of our taxes,” their 2! § 
“the preponderatiog influence of the 
crown.” Now, in their consideration ° 
this division, allowing it to be one °' 
reunds of “the strong spirit of oem: 
iscontent,”’ they are guilt r of @ Ff 
sion of the obvious meaning’ 
pooner and it is @ | meter 
yr poe Sistante 
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ich, 
yjot be reformed; and which neither 


-&. Burdett, nor any body else, would 
ream of reforming, or desire to be 


. them 
they 


ey 
TU. 
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iC |) an or « “3 “ ~ 
Lange formed if it even were possible. Every 
It (ag. .iy knows that it has, and nobody re- 


efs, that the crown should have “ a pre- 
yninating influence,” over tax and other 
venue commissioners, over the Army, the 
avy, the Church, and the Law, and over 
| our other civil and military establish- 
ents. There always has been in every 

ign, (and long before the reign of Mrs. 
Biarke) in our holy religion a pruriency 
to preach before Royalty,’’ without any 
sparagement to the zeal of Dr. O’ Meara. 
‘e have even always had bishops, (like the 
ke of Lerma’s,) who, feeling themselves 
disposed in their dioceses have desired to 
come, Archbishops merely for change 
' air—Generals may not like fighting, 
at they all, fit or unfit, from Buenos-Ayres 
Walcheren, like patronage, like regi- 
ents, (1 mean the profits of regiments) 
d like command. There have, in dis- 
nt periods of our naval history, been ad- 
birals too, made of similar stufl, who liked 
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table ags, peerage and prize-money very well, 
page, ith a prudent regard to the dearness of 
that mber, and consequent preservation of 
1 ded heir ships, which receive much damage 
rs of om shot, to say nothing of their inhabi- 


uuls. Also, silk gowns are much. softer 
d pleasanter to the feel, than stuff ones. 
And as to the revenue officers, to pass over 
omfortable salaries, patronage, perqui- 
es, &c. every body prefers the collecting 


other people’s money to the paying of 


less 
same 
» be, 

cal 
1 N= 


ya 
sters is Own. So that the crown has natu- 
cclte ally, constitutionally, and usefully, in all 
ople &se respects, a predominating influence, 


hich the Edinburgh Reviewers despair 


me's af 
‘diminishing by Parliamentary Reform. 





were 

will ut will they forgive me for hinting to 
the em, that these enumerations have no- 
‘heir ling to sa 









to the question, although the 
cavenientiy aus : o y 









t, ! puzzle common minds in the 
dis ‘ertalament of it ; the discontent being 
the ilely at the influence exercised by the 
n of ‘own over the members of the House ot 
‘the “°mmions; that is the only matter con- 
blic fime’“'ed with the discussion, which dissa— 
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by the nature of our government, , their 3d division, | am to lament the being 
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obliged to consider it, asan untruth, lite- 
rai, monstrous, (if not blasphemous) and 
quite palpable. “ The nature and per- 
“manency of our constitution, have a 
“ tendency to create a monopoly of power 
“in the hands of a smail part of the na- 
“tion! !"?) In what period, Sir, of an 

sound part of our history, to which we 
look for a precedent, or by what illustra- 
tor of our constitution, or our liberties, do 
they find such a fact recorded, or such a 
doctrine inculcated? It is indeed the 
wretched nature of every sublunary work 
to corrupt and perish ; nor, has Providence 


permitted to the moral contrivances of 


man a diuturnity, which it has denied to 
its own material creation. All political 
establishments have certainly in this view 
atendency to corrupt; and the British 
Constitution may have a tendency in this 
sense tu create a monopoly of power, as 
every thing else las a tendency to decline 
from its perfection; but it has no more 
tendency to:corrupt in this way, than in 
any other; and God has given us reason, 
and common sense, if we will avail our- 
selves of it, to instruct us how to retard 
this corruption, and to counteract this 
tendency. And ifwe do not avail our- 
selves of it, our ruin will not be imputa- 
ble to the tendency of our ancient excel, 
lent constitution to be perverted, but 
imputable to ourselves ; who have at any 
time the right, as well as the power, to 
counteract this tendency, to restore to its 
original excellence the good which may 
have declined from it, or even to new mo- 
dify this constitution, where correction 
would be impossible, or inadequate. To 
illustrate this by an example daaviebein, 
which is not a whit the worse for being 
familiar and vulgar. Mutton and beef 
and butter and -fish have u tendency to 
corrupt, but does any body on that ac- 
count sit down to dinner to stale fish, and 
putrid meat? No, we eat it intime, or 
we salt it and cure it, whilst the reason 
would be just as good for eating corrupted 
victuals, as for acquiescing in corrupted 
government. But the object of the Re- 
viewers, which they pursue with great 
ability and ingenuity, was to efface as 
much as possible of the impressions, which 
Parliamentary Reform, referred to common 
sense, has not failed and could not fail to 
infix in the opinion of the public. They 
were completely aware (which some of us 
may not be) that Parliamentary Reform gs 
not an abstracted philosophical discussion 
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between A and B; the validity of whose 
arguments is to be adjudged by C an in- 
ditferent party, but they know that it was 
to be adjudged by A himself; that A 
was in possession of vast power and riches, 
of which the impartial arbitration of this 
question would infallibly deprive him; 
they did not also forget that they were the 
friends of A: In short the borough-monger 
A, of whose mercenary interests the Re- 
viewers are the insidious advocates, had, as 
they well knew, the government with 
him, supported as all governments ought 
to be, by the judge, the gaoler, the hang- 
man, &c. by the bayonet, by themselves 
the Edinburgh Reviewers, and by all those, 
whose interests lead them to concur with 
him; whilst on the other hand, there 
was only argument, and an old prejudice in 
the mass of the people, in favour of some- 
thing they had heard from their grand- 
fathers, or perchance grandmothers, about 
“free parliaments.” Still, a govern- 
ment not founded on the reverence and 
respect of the people, is in danger, or at 
least, is never quite safe, in ticklish times. 
Now, mind Mr. Cobbett, it is not my as- 
sumption, that our government is in this 
predicament. 1am merely reasoning upon 
a postulate of the Reviewers, * that there 
‘is a very strong spirit of discontent, &c.”’ 
The Reviewers then, on their own as- 
sumption, seeing that there might be some 
danger of a popular commotion in favour 
of this measure, Parliamentary Reform, 
and knowing, there was no dauger to the 
good cause of monopoly from any other 
quarter, devised a mode, which never was 
excelled in art, by all the characteristic 
pradence of their uation; and this mode 
was, to pretend to shift the wind in their 
own quarter; to avow, that they were 
convinced, that the people being so de- 
sirous of this measure, ought to be, or 
might be, at length safely gratified with 
a modification of it ; employing however, 
the previous precaution of laying before 
the nation, a most elaborate discourage- 
ment to perseverance in demanding it, by 
endeavouring with vast pains aud inge- 
nhuity to prove tous, that it would, when 
accomplished, utterly fail of producing 
any of those important consequences, so 
fondly and vainly anticipated from Re- 
form, and thus damp every combination, 
and paralize every popular effort for its 
accomplishment: since it is striking! 
palpable, that if neither the “burden of 
Our taxes” can be lightened, nor “ the in- 


Moence of the crown” be diminished by | | 
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reform, it is not a question of a [yr 
value to the people, whether the 2, 
ment of members of parliament, be 
polized by a few hands, or dis 
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amongst many; who, by the hypotic« 
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will be equally affected by the inf) 
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of, and equally devoted to the inter, 
the crown! Here then, is my quarrel wig 
the Reviewers, that professing theisely 
its friend, they have treacherously dy 
couraged Parliamentary Reform, by |aip. 
rious reasonings upon its ineflicacy, whig 
though altogether unsolid, are speciog 
by sophistications calculated to perple 
ordinary understandings, but which cox 
not have entangled their own, and ly 
warily assuming, as the only grown) 
upon which they can recommend it, iy 
probable operation in respect of a result, 
about which, if their previous conclusion 
are just, the people must be entirely in 
different. Their whole Essay then, of 
Reform, is a comedy, well acted; ai 
their proposition for granting to the m- 
tion, so much of that commodity as they 
think necessary for it, is a farce. For a 
the body which is to accede to the ft 
form, is the very thing itself which 
be reformed, it is obvious, that it wil 
never be given, though it may be takes 
But if a strong persuasion, which bm 
some how or other, unreasonably pit 
vailed amongst the people, that rejom 
would lighten their burdens, and diminst 
undue influence, has been hitherto fout 
an inadequate stimulus to arouse them, ® 
insist upen its concession, what stimulis® 
left to excite them to iusist upon It, when 
you have previously, by argument, “ 
deavoured to extinguish in their minds, 
expectations of those only resulting Co 
sequences from it, which in thei vy 
could make it desirable ?—I flatter my* 
that in this Synopsis, and it pretends tt 
nothing more, I have, in some — ' 
effected the purposes, for which | pe 
took it; namely, to shew that whatever ry ‘ 
might be claimed, for the discovery “a 
ingenious defence of representative OF if 
liamentary corruption, these Renew” 
were not the real authors of the anvtis’ 
and lastly, that they are not on evcly 
casion to be taken implicitly °° © 
word. So that, although they *2 | 
they are, and were, they MGIREE WT” 
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avs advocates for such reform; al- 
uvh a short time before, they had writ- 
and transcribed from Paley, an elabo- 
e article, expressly to explode it. Bu 


may be proper to observe, that to pro-") 


-to be the friend of a measure, which 
never be carried but by an enthusias- 
, popular prepossession, and in the course 
a discussion upon it, to endeavour to 
press a persuasion, that none of the 
at or good consequences, which are 
ticipated, will result from it, is the 
pst consummately artful mode, that 
ld have been devised for accomplishing 
miscarriage. In another letter, I will 
deavour to strip of their sophistries, the 
ruments wherewith they attempt to 
nclude against these great and good 
nsequences, as likely or probable to re- 
lt from Parliamentary Reform. Where- 
if I succeed, the question of their pre- 
sions to sincerity, will be set at rest 
ever, and the cause of reform be extri- 


ed from the most dangerous of all ene- | 


ies, which that, or any cause, or any 
aucan have; a false friend. 
I am very faithfully yours, 
J. W. WorTHineTon, 
douthampion, 25 March, 1810, 


_ 
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Bix;—The inclosed paper was written 
d communicated to several persons be- 
re Sir Philip Francis’ Pamphlet appear- 

[doubt not that you have read that 
oduction, which is worthy of all atten- 


bn, and you must see that he and the 
iter of the inclosed agree precisely. It 
therefore proper to say why I trouble 
bu with the paper now. Sir Philip has 
bserved, and you yourself have repeat- 
lly said, that the use of many words 
‘cn renders a subject or one’s meaning 
scure. Sir Philip has not been prolix, 
it he has wandered from the point, and 
flatier myself, that, if you think the in- 
“sed paper worthy of a place in your 
ister, it-may still be of use.—I am, Sir, 
W constant Reader, A. B, 
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| of What may have been just doctrine in 
former times, to the present. When gold 
might have been demanded for a Banker’s 
Note, he was obliged to have gold by him to 
answer the average demand on him. Now, 
that Bank of England Notes are in truth 
a legal tender in England, because a 
debtor cannot be sued, unless the creditor 
swears that Bank Notes have not been 
tendered, the Country Banker, it is sup- 
posed, ought always to have the same 
sum by him in Bank of England Notes 
which formerly he ought to have had in 
specie; but that is not the case. The 
Notes of a Country Bank circulate only 
in the vicinity. Nobody, in the vicinit 
of a Bank of geod credit, thinks of ex- 
changing its Notes for Bank of England 
Notes: What is he to do with these last ? 
If he is at the trouble of sending them to 
London, he cannot get money tor them. 
Demands on the Country Banks are there- 
| fore limited to what the holder has to pay 
in London, and for that purpose the Bank- 
er’s draft in London is much more conve- 
'nient. These drafts again are met by 
those which the Banker remits to his 
Correspondent, and the balance begng in 
favour of the Country against London, the 
account with the London Correspondent 
must generally be in favour of the Country 
Banker. It is the business of the Country 
Banker to push his Notes into circulation, 
while a run upon him for Bank of England 
Notes is evidently a bugbear. He gives 
credit ina way which the Bank of Eng- 
land cannot do, lending money on every 
thing. Accommodation Bills are common 
both in the Country and in London, where 
the Bank makes no scruple of discounting 
such Bills, till the frequency of them, from 
any particular quarter, renders the credit 
of the concern suspected. Besides, in 
the present circumstances, to press a 
Banker for payment, whose credit is at 
bottom good, is reckoned a malicious act, 
and there are instances of the judges in- 
terposing where the rua was evidently 
uncalled for, or merely with a view to 
distress. Take the instance of the Banks 
in Scotland, where Bank Notes are in no 
sense a legal tender ; Who thinks of mak- 








_in his pamphle , and. in ing any considerable demand or aporie 
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on the. established Banks there? — 
| would-be most invidious, when it is cer- 


ee nthat they cannot have specie? Hence 
it is sane. to be inferred, that the 


ee 
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-| Banks of Scotland must have increased 


their circulation i , the 
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pearance of gold, being most happyand | cumstanced as that we cannot import y 
profitable circumstances for them. They | supply, it must continue to rise.—{; 
were formerly obliged to have large sums : ber if you send a Guinea in gold to Hap, 
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in specie lying by them, procured at con-@purgh, you will get 25s. or more fy: }. 
siderable expence; now they need not] but this is not to be understood jite;a}\, 
have a guinea, or a very few guineas, and | twenty-five English shillings cannot jp 
a small quantity of bad silver will suifice. | got at Hamburgh for a Guinea, nor » 
—Formerly the circulation of the Notes} much silver in bullion or foreign coin y 
of the Bank of England was confined to| will fetch 25s. here. The meaning pro: 
London and its immediate neighbourhood. | bably is, that a Guinea will purchase oye. 
Now it must supply the demand of the] fifth more than a Bank of England 
Country Banks. This, as well as the ne-| shilling note, or that in purchasing th 
cessary issue of small Notes to supply the | commodity, the buyer must pay by dray. 
want of guineas in small traflic, accounts, | ing on London for one-fifth more than be 
in some measure, for the issue of Bank of} would do if he were possessed of Guiness 
England paper being more than it was| to make his payment.—lIt is impossible ty 
before the Restriction; but it by no means | reconcile this with the representation d 
accounts for the excess of that issue. In| the flourishing state of our trade. lt ji 
1797, the average circulation of the Bank | said, that our Exports far exceed whit 
of England was under eleven millions; in| they ever did; they are vastly beyond 
isjO, it is nearly double that number. | our Imports. If this were true, exchange 
The additional demand of the Country, | would be in our favour. There could le 
and the supply for specie, is infinitely | no temptation to export gold. Gold would 
counterbalanced by the mode lately in-| be low in place of being high.—Upon the 
troduced, of Bankers exchanging drafts | whole, the price of gold and the disappew- 
every doy. An immense proportion of | ance ofspecie are to beascribed principally 
pay ments are made without a single Bank | to the state of our trade, and the represen 
‘ot# being touched by any one. A de- | ation of its flourishing situation 's fils, 
-mand being made on me, i draw on my| We have occasion for necessary articies 


banker A; that draft is ‘not presented for [and cannot forego the use of luxuries from 


payment, but lodged with the Banker of | abroad, while there is no adequate de. 
the person I gave it to, B; it is found at} mand for our manufactures, or their afl 
the clearing house that A holds a draft on | mission is prohibited. The difference mus 
B, and my draft wipes it off.—By this] therefore be made good by tlie export 
trailic too, checks on Bankers become | tion of gold, or by paying such a high 
_ truly part of the circulating medium. Mr. | rate of exchange as to make it the interes 
Boyd would not allow any thing, except | of the trader, if possible, rather to find 
‘Bank of England Notes, and gold and| gold.—The root of all the evil, or, at leas, 
silver, to be called circulating medium ;| the occasion of all the difficulty im” 
he even exeluded Country Bank Notes ; counting for the present state of things 
but every thing substituted for specie is| the Restriction on the Bank of Engle! 
circulating medium, checks on Bankers,| If the Bank were obliged to pay; . 
Bilis of Exchange, Exchequer Bills, &c.| promises to do, our true situation © 
If a merchant is allowed to pay the Cus- | not be disguised. The Bank would be 
tom-house duties with an Exchequer Bill, | under the necessity of buying gold # td 
is it not the saine to him, and to the pub-| price. If they found that to be 4 
lic, 8. so much specie ?—'There is no | trade, (as it is nga: they must 
doubt that the rise in the prices of every | crease the circulation. e trade of | 
thing is to be ascribed to the excessive | country would. decrease ; commodii# 
issue of paper, and in that sense the Bank | would fall in price ; gold amongst — 
ce may be said to be depreciated. | and if the Bank found embarrassmen's*™ 
it does not follow, that the high price | made difficulties in paying, their pape 
of gold is a proof of the depreciation of | would fall to a discount bey¢ d all 
paper. Gold, like every other commo- tring our “7 
dity, must rise in price if the quantity in} sooner of 
the country is limited, If we are so cir- 
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